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THE AGED MINNESINGER, 

W. L. SHOEMAKER. 

Eheu, fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni. — Hor. 
Ars longa, vita brevis. 

I HAVE yet a task to do ; 

Some songs Lhave yet to sing; 
But life exhales, like a drop of dew — 

It fleets, like a bird on the wing. 

Like a dream has. passed my prime ; 

My roses have ceased to blow ; 
And the gray-beard Winter is near with his rime, 

With his cold, cold winds and snow. 

I must sing while yet I may, 

Ere my singing days be o'er — 
Ere life's light fade from mine eyes away, 

And my voice be known no more. 

The bird we have heard this year 
May return and resume his strain ; 

But the soul once flown to another sphere 
Will never sing here again. 

Yet I would, when I bid farewell 

To my earthly songs, that some 
In the hearts of the young and fair may dwell 
; For a long, long time to come ; 

Defying the common doom. 

Like flies in amber shrined. 
While over my dust the wild-flowers bloom, 

And my soul soars unconfined. 

And I would that, my tomb above. 

The breezes alone may sigh ; 
And the little birds sing of joy and love, 

As once in my youth sang I. 

For me no sculptured bust : 

Let the flowers my epitaph write : 
For my monument, to my songs I trust, 

As the ages take their flight. 
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" I'faith, my dear Alfieri, I did not ex»pect 
pleasure of meeting you here at Abano." 

And he deHcately shook the ash from his cigarette. 
" It is the place, though, for an invalid.** 
" Ha, ha ! an invalid ! '* laughed Celini. " You 
will be ever the same : a misanthrope and a repub- 
lican ; a true descendant of Brutus become a subject 
of the Pope.** 
Then, in a more serious tone : 
'^Do you know, Alfieri, that you merit not the 
favors fortune has heaped upon you } Our theaters 
resound with your triumphs ; all Italy has its eyes 
on you ; you are noble, wealthy, still young, and you 
appear tired of life ! What is it you desire to make 
yoii happy? '* 

" Good Lord ! who knows ? Something, perhaps, 
that is owned by the least of those who watch me 
from the crowd ; an obscure happiness, a little cot- 
tage among the trees, and a loving wife seated in my 
lap.** 
" But what prevents your having all these } ** 
Alfieri slightly shrugged his shoulders as he sighed : 
" You forget that chance has *made me un homme 
ciVebre — a rare animal whom all rush to stare at. I 
seek the shade in vain. Everyone believes he has 
the right to look into the depths of my existence ; 
my books are like lackeys, who everywhere cry out 
my name before m'e. As soon as I appear, each one 
gets on tip-toe to see over the shoulder of his neigh- 
bor. In my presence, women are silent from fear 
or they pose from vanity. All this makes me suffer.*' 
" I understand ; you are unhappy, like a king.*' 
" You deem it a joke, but it is the truth. When I 
arrived here, I hoped to escape this bore for a few 
days and live like any one else ; I was happy ! All 
at once, the arrival of one man, who had seen me I 
don*t know where, destroyed everything.'* 

"Behold now, the injustice of fate,** said Celini. 
" Your celebrity galls you ; while I, who have worked 
hard, remain plunged to the ears in my obscurity.** 
"It is your own fault ; you do nothing seriously.*' 
" Quite the contrary ! Forget you that I am en- 
gaged to an impressario ; obliged to have three bril- 
liant, witty acts per month } You know not what a 
theater is, my dear : a sort of cabaret, wherein you 
draw genius like beer from a pump.** 
"At the risk of soon finding the leys.*' 
" That is precisely what has happened to me. I 
lived quite a while on a dozen ideas. You know an 
idea may be presented in a thousand ways : you put 
the beginning at the end, the middle at the begin- 
ning, and the public call that fecundity ! I went 



along that way for three years ; but, in the end, they 
saw I gave turned goods for new cloth : they hissed 
me.** 

" And what did you then } '* 

"Why, when I saw I was obliged to find some- 
thing new, I decided on a trip to regenerate my in- 
spirations ; so much so, my dear Alfieri, that it is 
not I, at this moment, but the Milan theater that is 
sick and has come to the waters.** 

"And you think that means will bring you suc- 
cess } '* 

" It cannot help. There is a crowd here. I cannot 
but meet many originals, hear anecdotes, discover in- 
trigues. Fifty comedies a day are played here, and as 
many dramas. It will be strange if I divine not one 
of them — the more as I am about to adopt the rdle 
of a spy. Why, already — but you shall hear.** And 
he lowered his voice as he proceeded : " Last night, 
quite late, being unable to sleep, I descended into 
the garden. You know the little pavilion at the 
end ? " 

" Yes.** 

" Well, I had just reached it, and was about to pass 
out of the garden, when I heard a door or a window 
close suddenly. I turned, and found myself face to 
face with an unknown.** 

" What say you "> ** 

" At sight of me he stopped, made a motion as if to 
speak to me, then turned his back and disappeared.** 

" You know his name } *' 

"They call him Marliano.'* 

Alfieri rose suddenly, exclaiming : " At the end of 
the garden 1 ** 

" Yes ; under the windows of Madame d*Alcanzo.** 

Alfieri turned pale. 

" You see, I have lost no time. I am on the track 
of an amorous imbroglio that may furnish me some 
excellent scenes.** 

Celini rattled on, far from suspecting the interest 
his mystery had for Alfieri, or in what anguish his 
recital had just thrown him. 
II. 

Madame d*Alcanzo had arrived at Abano, alone, 
and an invalid, about three months previous. Alfieri 
had then sought to shun her, and had neglected no 
occasion to exhibit his coldness ; but the young 
widow undertook the task of breaking through his 
defence. In consequence, the coldness of the poet 
insensibly gave place to a benevolent politeness, then 
to an intimacy each day more familiar. It was the 
first time he had ever found the graces of woman 
ennobled by an intelligence that seemed to ignore 
without abandoning itself. He felt, by degrees, that 
she entered into his life, and became the most pre- 
cious part of it. 

He was about to tell her so, without doubt, when 
Marliano arrived. At sight of him, JBianca seemed 
troubled; she received him with a disguised fear. 

From this time, Alfieri perceived that she avoided 
him. One would have said that this Marliano exer- 
cised over her a jealous surveillance, to which she 
submitted despite herself. During the fifteen days 
since Marliano had arrived, nothing had revealed his 
true position near Bianca. The recital of Celini 
seemed, at first, to clear his doubts, only in blemish- 
ing the young widow ; but the poet*s heart revolted' 
against a suspicion so injurious, and he preferred 
not to understand than to suspect. 

Things were in this condition when, descending 
one day in the garden earlier than was his custom, 
Alfieri encountered the young widow seated within 
an arbor. It was the first time, since the arrival of 
Marliano, that he had found her alone : he resolved 
to profit thereby. 

At sight of him, Bianca blushed, and Alfieri ex- 
cused himself for having broken her solitude. Then, 
suddenly taking her hand, he demanded eagerly : 

" What have you against me } and why do you 
avoid me 1 '* 

She trembled as she answered : " I avoid you ! 
What can have made you think so } ** 

" Believe you, then, that I am blind, signora } For 
fifteen days this is the first time I can see you and 
speak with you.** 

Bianca, an instant disconcerted, quickly recovered 
herself, and answered, smilingly : 

" Are you quite sure the fault was mine } I know 
how my arrival here troubled you. After a few days* 
intimacy, you may have retired again behind your 
barricades.** 

The poet blushed, and was about to defend him- 
self. . 

" Oh ! do not deny it : you have been denounced 



to me. I know that the necessity of waiting for let- 
ters has alone kept you here, and forced you to en- 
dure my presence.** 

" I know not who has furnished you these details, 
signora, but I can no more deny my faults than hide 
my thoughts. It is true that, at first, your name 
awo^e a painful emotion, and that I sought not to 
conceal it. But, if that is the cause of the coldness 
that has succeeded your benevolence, vou punish 
cruelly a sad sduvenir that your presence has suf- 
ficed to dissipate." 

"And may I know this souvenir? *' 

"That of an old college friend, signora. A year 
ago I learned that he loved a beautiful and noble 
woman. I wrote him twice, without reply ; at length 
I received a letter from his mother. His love had 
been fatal to him ; a rival had slain him.*' 

" And you call this friend — ? ** 

"Julio Aldi." 

At this name, Signora d'Alcanzo uttered a cry. ' - 

" It was thus I beard your name for the first jtime,** 
continued Alfieri. And, seeing that the young 
woman had hidden her face in her hands, he added, 
in a supplicating voice: "Pardon, signora, I have 
afflicted you ! ** ' - — ^ 

" Oh ! Mercy ! You must have hated me ! *' she 
cried, suffocated by her tears. 

" Do not believe it, signora. I know you did 
everything to prevent that duel.** 

" But too late, too late !" 

"The fault was not yours, and Aldi's mother has 
herself done you justice. I have often blamed my 
friend for having so readily exposed to the hazard 
of a duel a life so full of promise as his. I did not 
then know how painful it was to find ever near the 
beloved visage another face whose tranquillity in- 
sults you. Now I understand how Aldi preferred an 
;^lmost certain death ; for I, man of thought and'rev- 
ery, who have never touched a sword, I feel the 
desire to combat; twenty times a cijallenge has 
been upon my lips. But I have retained my rage 
when I have remembered that jealousy was not 
permitted save to those who may hope for love, 
while I—" 

" How know you that? ** she murmured. 

" Bianca ! *' cried he, as he seized her hand ; " Have 
I understood ? Speak, in mercy, speak ! ** 

She was about to reply ; but suddenly she uttered 
a cry of fright, and disengaged her hand. The poet 
raised his eyes. Marliano was standing at the en- 
trance to the arbor ! 

The Genoese saluted coldly. At sight of him, 
Bianca fell rather than sat upon the bank seat. As 
for Alfieri, the sight of that man, at the moment he 
was about to hear an avowal so long desired, at first 
drew from him a gesture of anger; but he repressed 
it in presence of Bianca. ^- 

"Pardon,** said he, turning toward the Genoese. 
"Such avowals are not ordinarily made before wit- 
nesses.** 

" I must esteem myself happy,** replied Marliano, 
bowing, " to have inspired Signor Alfieri with con- 
fidence enough to open his heart" in my presence. 
A great poet finds an eloquence to speak his love, 
that others seek in vain." 

Alfieri was stung by this subtle irony ; he hesi- 
tated ; but the eyes of the young widow supplicated 
him. He made an effort at self-mastery, bowed, and 
left the arbor. Marliano was about to follow him. 

" Signor Marliano, you have promised me a read- 
ing." ... 

The Genoese turned toward her with a strange 
smile on his lips. 

" You fear for him, then ? ** said he. 

Bianca pressed her hand on her heart, and seated 
herself without power to reply. 

" Well, signora, was I not patient enough with him 
for him to think me a coward ? Are you satisfied ? ** 

" I can stay here no longer. I shall return to 
Genoa.** 

" Well, I am ready.** 

Bianca cast upon him a look of indignation blended 
with fear. 

" Yes ;. I return to Genoa ; but to renounce the 
world. I shall retire into a convent.** 

" What say you, signora? You enter a convent? " 

" I have decided." 

" Impossible ! So young, so beautiful, bury your- 
self in an eternal prison ? " 

" Am I free now ? " 

" So,** said he, sadly, " it is to^^y me that you would 
leave the world. What have I done to you ? " 

" Has the Baron de Rocca already forgotton all 
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the past? Have you not traced about me a fatal 
circle that no one has crossed without death ? You 
have profited by your odious skill, as a bravo, to 
become, without right, my guardian, and to demand 
an account of all who dared approach me. In vain 
I have tried to escape ; you have pursued me every- 
where, and you still demand what you have done." 

While she was speaking, the Genoese had grown 
still paler ; his face expressed an anguish, a sort of 
despair, that pained without inspiring pity — the grief 
of Satan become king of evil and of suffering ! 



" But 1 — I do not love you ! " 

"Ah ! I know it, I know it ! " 

He seized her hands and pressed them violently 
against his breast. 

** Bianca, you cannot for ever refuse my prayers ; 
I love you too much for you not to end by being 
mine." 

" A convent, sooner ! " 

" I will take you out of it." 

''The tomb, then!" 

Marliano let fall the hands he held. 



had lent his ear to the conversation, the end of which 
taught him the part Alfieri sustained in the scenario. 
He ran to find his friend, and recounted to him all 
he had just heard. 

This revelation was, for the poet, as intoxicating 
as unexpected. He saw his doubts dispelled, and 
learned at the same time that he was loved. All was 
now explained. Alfieri was filled at once with joy 
and rage. As he thought of the scene just related, 
he stamped his foot, exclaiming : 

" Is it, then, true, that one can hide everything be- 
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'* Why have you not loved me ? You exasperated 
my soul. The skill you reproach me with, the world 
forced me to acquire : I was ugly, I was abandoned. 
I needed a defence against scorn ; I became skilled 
in killing ! The hatred of others renders us wicked, 
signora. ■ Ah ! when I saw you ! But my love was 
repulsed. I saw your scorn through your fear. Why 
should I leave to another the happiness refused to 
me? If I am cruel, Bianca, it is that I cannot sup- 
port the thought that another shall be loved by 
you." 

"Thus, I am the slave of your passion ? " 

" I love you, and I am jealous." 



" You love this poet ! " cried he, with a terrible 
accent. 

Bianca trembled, strove to speak, and burst into 
tears. 

At this moment promenaders made their appear- 
ance in the garden. Marliano coldly offered his arm, 
and the two silently left the arbor. 

Scarcely had they disappeared under the trees, 
when Celini issued, cautiously, from behind a mas- 
sive acacia placed outside the arbor. Arrived there, 
just after the departure of Alfieri, he had recognized 
the voices of Bianca and Marliano. As discretion 
was not the most favorite virtue of the librettist, he 



hind a point of honor ? What ! because a man is 
skilled in killing, he can compel you to hold your 
peace or die ! Strange justice of the world ! If I refuse 
to be assassinated by a miserable fellow, a thousand 
tongues will cry me coward, and my celebrity will 
only serve to publish my shame, to render the scorn 
more resounding ! Ah ! since life is but an arena of 
gladiators, why, why was I not taught to pour out 
blood? Of what use all that I am, all that I know? 
My glory, my talents, all would I give, to-day, for the 
science of a master-at-arms ! " 

He shook his head, and remained a few moments 
thinking ; then, issuing from his revery : 
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** Yes, yes," murmured he ; " it must be so ; that is 
the only way ! " 

" What are you going to do ? " demanded CeHni. 

" You will know to-night," answered the poet, and 
he went out. 

III. 

In the evening, Celini and Marliano found them- 
selves alone together in the saloon. 

Celini was praising Machiavelli's book, which he 
held in his hand. 

" 1 do not know it," said Marliano, coldly. 

" Would you like to read it } " asked the young 
man, offering the book. 

" I never read." 

*' Signor Marliano is right. What can books teach 
to men well-born ? " 

Marliano looked at him, as if to assure himself of 
raillery ; but Celini's face was so impassible that he 
knew not what to think. 

" You must not fatigue your eyes then, my dear 
Alfieri," said Celini to the poet, who 
had this moment entered, "reading 
every night. You must stop it." 

"Oh ! me ? That is another thing. 
I am a poet — a madman ! I love 
Plutarch. I take seriously such ri- 
diculous words as country, liberty ! 
I dream of a world wherein the re- 
-^wairds shall be to the most worthy, 
the power to the most devoted, hap- 
piness to all ! I lack common sense, 
while the signor there is wise ! " 

All this was said in a tone so calm 
and with an accent so uniform, that it 
would have been difficult to charge 
its intention. The irony was hidden 
beneath ; but it was not less felt, be- 
cause unseen. 

" I accept none of the signor poet's 
praises ; but I leave to those skillful 
men, who call themselves philanthro- 
pists and philosophers, the task of 
remaking the world, like a drama, be- 
tween their repasts." 

"What, speak you of men skilled 
in philosophy and philanthropy } " 
cried Alfieri. " Ah ! you are too in- 
dulgent ! Fie ! men who would en- 
lighten human kind — the fools ! who 
love their neighbors better than them- 
selves — the ninnies ! The skillful are 
those who profit by abuses, instead of 
combating them ; who decorate their 
hardness, their callousness, with the 
name of reason ; glean some pleasure 
or profit from all misfortune ; the elite 
of the selfish, who would set fire to 
the republic to warm their hands in 
the flames ! These are they who know 
how to live, they whom we should 
imitate ; and it is easy. Is it not the 
life of all comme ilfaut people } Ruin 
creditors, dishonor the most women 
possible, kill a few friends in duel, and 
die with the reputation of a perfect 
gentleman ! " 

While Alfieri spoke, Marliano had 
seemed the prey of an increasing irri- 
tation. At the last words, he turned hastily ; then, as 
if he would avoid a quarrel at any price, he advanced 
toward a chair to take his hat. 

"Pardon," said Alfieri. "I should be desolated 
to oblige Signor Marliano to cede the place to 
me." 

"I cede the place to no one!" cried the latter 
in a haughty tone, throwing his hat again on the 
table. 

Alfieri inclined himself with a vague smile. 

Marliano had approached a sideboard to inhale the 
perfume of some rare flowers, when his eyes fell upon 
a box of pistols Celini had deposited there on his re- 
turn rom the shooting gallery ; it was a flash of light 
to him. He opened the box, took one of the pistols, 
which he examined playfully, and then approached 
the window. 

" I see a flower, I think, on that rose-camelia," said 
he, carelessly. 

" Off there ? but that is out of range." 

Marliano fired. 

"The flower is crushed," tranquilly remarked the 
poet, who was seated at the further end of the room. 

" You joke, but it is the truth," cried Celini. 



The poet smiled ; he knew that the Genoese had 
sought to give him a proof of his skill, in order to 
frighten him, 

"Ah! Signor Marliano," exclaimed Celini; "if 
ever we fight, I shall not choose the pistol." 

" And why not } " demanded Alfieri. " On account 
of this flower?" 

" Ha ! ha ! not at all ! On account of myself" 

" Who knows } It is not rare to see such aston- 
ishing skill disappear in the midst of danger." 

Marliano made a movement. 

" I say not so for you, signor ; but the most adroit 
of hectors cannot always support the look of an 
honest-hearted man, and his conscience sometimes 
weakens his hand." 

" Signor ! " cried Marliano, stepping toward the 
poet. 

" Again, I repeat, I say not this for you," tranquilly 
repeated Alfieri. 

"The assurance is useless," said Marliano, whose 
lips trembled with rage. " I know, signor poet, you 




" And the strange stillness soothed us more and more 
As on we wandered slowly."^. 148. 

dare not address me such words. Poets are prudent ; 
they only insult by allusion ; they only provoke be- 
hind an oratorical precaution. At need, they even 
invoke their feeble health, and decry themselves too 
sick for honor." 

" You do not say that for me, either, do you ? " 
gently asked the poet. 

" I leave you to judge, signor." 

" Oh ! no ! " resumed Alfieri. " For, if that were 
so, the Signor Marliano knows I could demand satis- 
faction of him." 

" And who hinders you ? " 

"Thus, then, you recognize that I should have 
this right ; that your outrages are addressed to me — 
that I am insulted } " 

" Be it so." 

Alfieri sprang with a bound to the Genoese, and 
seized his hand : 

" Signor, I have the choice of arms ! " cried he. 

" What matters it to me } " 

" You shall see ! " and he ran to the sideboard, 
seized the pistols, and returned. 

" Choose ! " said he. 

" But one of them is empty." 



"The other is loaded, signor." 
" What ! you would fight — ? " 
"The weapon of each on the breast of his adver- 
sary, and let God decide ! " 

" Impossible !" cried Marliano. 
" Oh ! pardon me, signor," said Alfieri. " I am the 
one insulted ; you have said it. I have the right to 
make the conditions ; you have said that. You can- 
not refuse, unless you are a coward. The point of 
honor is against you, to-day. Baron de Rocca." 
" You know my name ! " exclaimed the Genoese. 
" Oh ! yes, and I hold to my advantage. I fight 
not to parade my bravery or generosity ; I fight to 
deliver Bianca from your persecution ! I fight be- 
cause I desire to kill you ! " 

" Your hopes deceive you ! " cried the baron, whose 
surprise now changed to fury. 

" They may ; but whatever the issue of the com- 
bat, Mme. d' Alcanzo will have nothing more to fear, 
from you. My will is written : if I fall, it will make 
known to all Italy the cause of my death ; I shall 
have bought with my blood the right 
to say what you are ; and I will be be- 
lieved, for the dead do not calumni- 
ate. Placed under the safeguard of 
public opinion, Bianca shall fear you 

no more, and men of honor " 

"Enough! enough!" yelled the 
baron, beside himself with rage. " One 
ofus must die: Come!" 
"I am ready, signor," 
Both strode toward the door. Celini 
stopped them. 

" You will not fight without seconds. 
Under such conditions, too ; it is im- 
possible." 

"You shall be mine," said Alfieri. 
Let signor the baron seek one also." 
"/I go now." 

" In an hour we will expect you at 
the brook, signor." 

" I shall be there before you." 
Celini and the baron went out. 

IV, 

Alfieri, left alone, fell to musing 
upon the scene his friend had related 
as having passed between Bianca and 
the Genoese. He profited by this last 
respite to look into his life and think 
of the beautiful widow. Was it from 
love or only from pity that she had 
sought to shield him from danger.? 
Ah ! if he could but clear that doubt ! 
Sure of being loved, he would have 
faced the ordeal with more calmness, 
and the lugubrious solemnity of this 
last hour would have faded before the 
joy of such a certainty. 

He was a prey to these thoughts, 
when Signora d'Alcanzo entered the 
room, an open book in her hand. On 
seeing the poet, she stopped short and 
blushed ; but recovering herself: 

" I was with you," she said, show- 
ing him the book she had been read- 
ing. He recognized the last volume 
of poems he had published. 

" I am jealous,'- said he, smiling. 
" Jealous of your books ? " 

" Yes, for it is them that are beloved, and not me. 
I am known, I am sought for in my books ; I am 
dreamed of as like the heroes who speak in my 
rhymes; then, when they see appear a man like other 
men, they are surprised, they depart, and the idol 
falls from the height at which they placed him ! Look 
yourself, signora," added he ; " it is the poet that has 
pleased you, and not the man ; you like my verses, 
you say, and you shun me!" 

Bianca essayed to speak, but could not. There was 
so much of prayer in the voice of the poet, such 
caressing in his look, that she felt as though fasci- 
nated. 

"Ah! speak!" exclaimed Alfieri, seizing her 
hands. "Why this embarrassment.? If this love of 
mine is not odious to you, why refuse the avowal — 
the last happiness, perhaps, I may enjoy .? " 
" What say you } " 

"If I have seen you now for the last time— we 
accord everything to the dying !— would you refuse 
me a look, a word that might render me happy : 
Bianca ! Ah ! you tremble ! In mercy, one word ; 
Bianca, do you love me ? " 
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" He asks me ! " she murmured, bursting into tears, 
and hiding her face in her hands. " He asks me ! " 

AMeri uttered a cry of joy. 

" It is true, then. Heaven, I thank Thee ! Bianca ! 
Bianca ! " ^ 

"Ah ! why make me speak. If you but knew — " 

" Nothing, I will hear nothing, except that you love 
-me ! Oh ! let my destiny be now accomplished ! " 

The clock struck ; the poet trembled. 

"Adieu, Bianca," said he, pressing her to his breast, 
and giving her a long kiss. "Adieu." 

And disengaging himself from her arms, he sprang 
from the saloon. 

Bianca remained motionless, given up entirely, for 
a moment, to the emotion that follows such an 
avowal, and to the vague fear of the misfortunes that 
must result therefrom. But soon the troubled air of 
the poet struck her thought ; she asked herself the 
reason of his hasty flight, and a horrible suspicion 
traversed her brain. 

She flew to the garden ; Alfieri was not there. 
She asked for Marliano ; he was absent ! Her heart 
beat almost to bursting. She ran up to the poet's 
chamber, unconscious of what she did, and entered ; 
it was empty! She hastened toward the balcony. 
At this moment a pistol shot was heard. She uttered 
a scream, and leaned, fainting, against the window. 
Almost immediately Celini appeared at the entrance 
to the parterre, shouting : 

" A doctor ! A surgeon ! " 

Bianca felt the room turn beneath her feet ; she 
extended her arms to sustain herself, and was about 
to quit the window, when she heard the sound of 
hasty footsteps oil the stairs, and a voice that thrilled 
hen The door of the chamber opened quickly. 

Alfieri entered ! 



THE ART OF GIGGLING, 

A. S. ISAACS. 

'• Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles." 

Giggling girls constitute a large number of the 
sex termed, with more gallantry than justice, in these 
days of "woman's rights," fair. They are conspicu- 
ous, oddly enough, more by the absence of any mon- 
strous vice than by the presence of any infinitesimal 
virtue. Such specimens you meet with everywhere; 
they cannot be limited peaceably or forcibly ; and 
are distinguished by a class peculiarity— they giggle.. 
The phrase, we confess, is somewhat untranslatable* 
for it is an etymological nudity and absolutel)'^ 
meaningless. The art of giggling is more readily 
explained, for it is picturesque in its abruptness, 
scientific in . development, fascinating in delivery, 
and graceful at the death. 

Giggling, according to Webster, is a "kind of 
laugh with short catches of the voice and breath." 
The bareness of the definition is only equaled by its 
unintelligibility. The better plan to understand the 
word and its action is to personally encounter a 
giggler, and she will elaborately display, in all its 
elegance of outline and simplicity of detail, the 
beauty and quality of the giggle. The omnipresence 
of the giggler saves. a deal of trouble; so without 
delay you plunge in medias res. You wish her good 
day. She smiles. Inquire after her health. Another 
smile. Hope her parents are well. The smile length- 
ens. Emboldened at your favorable reception, al- 
though in doubt as to what has caused the repeated 
smiles, you cough a little, and, with an air of the 
deepest interest, ask her opinion of the latest drama 
at Wallack's. She smirks in reply. Does she ad- 
mire *' Hamlet ? " A faint titter is the, response. 
^Perchance now you venture the perfectly truthful 
remark that it looks like rain, and that if it rains 
it will be wet. At once you have evolved out of the 
depths of her inner consciousness a genuine giggle. 
Watch its appearance in its three stages of develop- 
ment, a la Cpmte, birth, maturity, decay — and spec- 
troscope the result with your pen for the benefit of 
science. 

The giggle commences at the mouth with certain 
twitches in the neighborhood of that organ. The 
lips part, the teeth — mute witnesses of the dentist's 
skill — are exposed to view. The teeth unclasp, and, 
snake-like, the tongue appears coiled up in the back 
ground. Next, the head is slightly arched and the 
eyes slowly close. At the eyes, then, the giggle 
matures. The eyes close-in earnest, the nostrils 



dilate, and for a time giggles play about the ravish- 
ing nose, like lightning about a mountain peak. The 
fascinating face becomes corrugated with twinkles, 
and shows as many lines of beauty — in the Hogarth- 
ian vein — as an india-rubber head stretched to an 
angle of 45 degrees. At this stage, the giggler is 
supposed, by herself, to be bewitching; and so, to 
heighten the effect and the general enchantment, 
there then is a reduplicated fluttering of the wand- 
like fan, a depression of the head, and an inclination 
of the form. The third period of development is 
now ushered in. The giggles begin to grow beauti- 
fully less, a fierce conflict arises between the centri- 
fugal and the centripetal forces, the convolutions 
become more and more refined, the giggles shorten, 
eyes open, teeth shut, mouth closes — and the giggle 
is over. 

You breathe more freely now, and, if a man of 
spirit, alarmed at the frightful convulsions which 
invest the giggler with the air of martyrdom, run 
hastily for restoratives, rouse the house, summon 
the doctor. Reassured by her composure, you will 
revoke all your previous orders, and tenderly inquire 
as to the frequency of the attacks, their duration, 
and possibility of cure. These graceful attentions on 
your part will speedily bring on a relapse ; the per- 
formance recommences, and the giggle goes through 
the same stages of development as before, only with 
greater vehemence and freedom of action, for prac- 
tice makes perfect. You become seriously alarmed, 
your teeth chatter, your whole nervous system is 
unstrung, you beg pardon and graciously attempt to 
depart. Again the giggle rises, and ends, finally, in 
hysterical sobbing, in which you can distinguish 
such despairing assertions as " I'll die ! I'll die ! I'll 
die a-laughing if you don't stop." You really have 
said nothing more than a few commonplace re- 
marks, and that these should have produced such 
a cachinnatory effect is altogether a mystery. So you 
humbly take your leave, sorely perplexed at the enig- 
matical character of women in general and gigglers 
in particular. 

The details of the giggle can be amplified at pleas- 
ure. Indeed, the performance itself varies with cer- 
tain conditions, notably the silliness of the giggler 
and the value of your own time. The timid giggler 
will giggle perhaps for five minute every hour ; the 
professional one will giggle certainly six hours a 
day. Such details, however, are of a nature over 
which your realistic writer might pardonably gloat, 
but are too harrowing to be here depicted. Other- 
wise the effect might be as serious as Pope describes 
in his " Rape of The Lock : " 

'• Then flash'd the living lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend th' affrighted skies. 
Not louder shouts to pitying Heaven are cast, 
When husbands or when lap-dogs breathe their last." 

Still there are certain accessories to the giggle 
which are pertinent to the subject and harmless to 
delicate nerves. The handkerchief is generally found 
usetul, and when spread over the face gives a cap- 
tivating expression thereto, since it is perfectly in- 
visible. The hands are perfectly relaxed, to denote 
womanly impotence. The arms are wildly tossed 
about, to express feminine reserve. The eyes. roll 
fearfully in their sockets, to show maidenly coyness. 
The air is dishevelled, to express extreme delicacy. 
The talk is incoherent, to signify logical force. And, 
as a last resort, youj: professional giggler, the radical, 
the adept in her airt, will throw herself, with the 
wildest abandon, in a chair, or bury her face in the 
luxurious depths of a sofa. 

The symptoms and diagnosis of giggling are now 
tolerably well understood. Its causes are yet draped 
in psychological, physiological, and philological mys- 
tery. Possibly, in generations to come, some- Beau- 
mont, or Harvey, or Draper will explore its hidden 
depths, and bring up to the surface the "open sesame" 
to the science and relief to the afflicted. In those 
days, the intimate relation of matter and spirit will be 
darkly hinted at. Wiseacres will sagely shake their 
heads, whisper " electricity " and suggest the " move- 
ment " cure. Some will propound the theory of spon- 
taneous generation. Others will breathe the magic 
word, " evolution." More sensibly, a few will point to 
cerebral disturbances, aberration, stupidity, silliness, 
which employs the waste products of respiration in 
giggles instead of words. One doughty physiologist 
will, in those days, publish his "Genesis of Giggling," 
and obstinately hold to the view that such " nionkey- 
shines " incontrovertibly confirm Darwin's theory of 
development. 



CLOSER THAN A BROTHER. 

Enthroned upon the purple- vested hills 
Sat the fair Autumn in her regal glow, 

And the clear voices of the silver rills 
Made music down below. 

The woods were glorious, but far and near 
The scattered leaves their gleams of scarlet shed, 

As if the life-blood of the dying'year 
Had stained them ruby-red. 

And the strange stillness soothed us more and more 
As on we wandered slowly, hand in hand, ) 

Like lovers, in the magic days of yore. 
Passing through Fairyland. ^^ 

For twisted roots of wild fantastic shape 
Haunted our path with limbs of rugged brown, 

This seemed a satyr, that a goblin ape 
Wearing an ivy crown. 

O friend, we knew that happiness like ours 

Was solemn in its purity, and rare ; 
Treading the borders of immortal bowers. 

Breathing immortal air ! 

Then softly as an angel clothed/in white 
Came Death, and met us with a placid smile ; 

Laid on our clasping hands his finger light. 
And whispered, " Part awhile." 



Low in the heavens stooped the fiery sun, 
Flushing the peaceful landscape far and wide ; 

When sudden I became aware of One 
Close walking by my side. 

He spake of comfort, but I would not weep, 

Wrapping the chilly mantle of despair 
More closely round my stricken soul, to keep 

All hope from entrance there. 

At length, grown weary of my woe, I turned 

To gaze awhile on my companion's face ; 
Ah me ! I trembled, for mine eyes discerned 

Thereon a blood-red trace. 

"Is this," I said, " the sunset's parting stain 
That casts a rosy shadow on Thy brow ? " 

But faster fell the drops like crimson rain, 
" Ah, Lord, I know Thee now ! 

" Forgive the feeble soul that understands 

So little of this wondrous love of Thine." 
He answered, holding out His piercfed hands, 

" Was any grief like mine ? " 

I knelt and kissed my Saviour's wounded feet, 
Like Magdalene I washed them with my tears ; 

Fast flowed the healing waters fresh and sweet 
From fountains sealed for years. 

Then on my trembling lips I felt His kiss, 

I heard His promise of eternal rest ; 
The world grew darker, but the lighi ot bliss 
Remained within my breast. \ 

l^ — Sarah Doudney. 
^ ^^ 

SABBA TH E VE.^^. J./ - 

It is impossible to give a very full explanation of 
this picture in the small space to which we are lim- 
ited — an explanation such as is particularly desirable 
for those who are unacquainted with the ceremonies 
practiced by the Jews on the occasion of the incom- 
ing of the Sabbath-day. ^- 

The Sabbath of the Jews, like all their holidays, 
lasts from evening to evening, beginning about an 
hour before dusk, and, therefore, varying according 
to the season. 

It is this particular moment which the artist, in.our 
illustration which appears elsewhere, so faithfully 
represents. The view is the interior of a room decked, 
like its occupants, in best attire. The master of the 
house, consulting his watch, nods to the wife that " it 
is time " to light the Sabbath-lamp which, as it were, 
ushers in the holy day. This is a duty which the 
law enjoins upon the wife, who, lifting her hands 
toward the lights, pronounces this prayer : " Blessed 
art Thou, the Eternal, our God, the King of the 
Universe, who has sanctified us with Thy command- 
ments, and commanded us to light the Sabbath 
lights." 

The conclusion of this devout ceremony is the 
beginning of Sabbath ; and the master now wends 
his way to the synagogue, having long but quietly 
detained his beloved offspring whose position and 
countenance indicate his impatience, as the large 
Hebrew prayer-book under his arm would indicate 
his ability, to assist at the Sabbath evening service. 
The painting, by Oppenheim, which thus represents 
one of the most beautiful, peaceful and homely phases 
of the "inner life" of an orthodox Jewish family, 
has received unlimited but merited praise. 



